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This is the first comment (Rikoyan's comment) that we have had 
on how the plane was shot down from the Russians' side since 
Khrushchev's memoirs in 1970. Khrushchev, by the way, says it was 
Cubans, Cuban artillerymen, who shot down the U-2. Now this is 
entirely contradicted by what we heard from Mr. Rikoyan as reported 
the other day. And if we can believe that he knows the facts, then 
we can conclude from what he said that Khrushchev himself did not 
direct and did not intend the shooting down, nor did the Soviet 
high military command. I take it that both Burlotski and Rikoyan 
pressed this very strongly. 

And that is a main argument of this hypothesis that I have 
been putting forward for how the thing came to be resolved. By the 
night of the day that the U-2 was shot down, October 22, Khrushchev 
had received warning from Robert Kennedy, along with an ultimatim 
within 48 hours to get the missiles out, or to start getting the 
missiles out. He received a warning that if another recon plane 
was shot down by either Cubans or Soviets — that is, either a low- 
flying plane shot down by Cuban artillery or a high-flying U-2 shot 
down by a SAM — our response would be hit all the surface-to-air 
missiles and probably the surface-to-surface missiles as well, and 
that would probably end up in an invasion of Cuba. 

What Rikoyan is saying is that Khrushchev knew, as of that 
morning, that a U-2 had been shot down without his intention and 
without his direction. And I am sure he was experienced enough to 
know that what had happened one day could happen the next day, if 
recon planes went over. Beyond that, he knew that Cuban artillery 
was not under his control, contrary to the assumption of the 
Americans. 
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I understand that it was stated at the conference that from 
the beginning the Americans thought, "The Cubans are the Russians' 
problem." And they were happy to think of it that way. But of 
course, what we now know is that Khrushchev had not solved that 
problem. He did not have the Cubans under control, and that made 
the Cubans a problem for the entire Northern Hemisphere, if not 
more, because by making this warning that we would attack if our 
planes were attacked — thinking that control lay with this 
responsible statesman, Nikita Khrushchev —— Robert Kennedy and John 
Kennedy had in fact passed the trigger on our own retaliatory 
forces to Fidel Castro, who was in fact acting independently of 
Khrushchev, although we could not even conceive of such a thing in 
a Soviet satellite. 

So we were ready to act automatically if Castro fired those 
weapons. Khrushchev knew that he couldn't control the situation — 
really, he couldn't even, with assurance, control his own SAMS. 
That, to me, is a very adequate explanation of why he was getting 
his missiles out by first light the next morning, instead of doing 
what the Kennedys expected him to: to wait some hours, to make 
counteroffers, to make counterthreats, and basically to postpone 
any compliance with the ultimatum. Had he done that, we now know 
from Dean Rusk's revelation, Kennedy was prepared to concede, to 
end the crisis on Khrushchev's terms and trade the missiles in 
Turkey. So Rusk's revelation by itself makes the question even 
more sharp, which has lasted for 25 years: Why did Khrushchev act 
as fast as he did in the face of Robert Kennedy's warning? Why did 
he not take the extra six or twelve hours ; why did he move the 
missiles out immediately? 

I think we can answer that now, and Rikoyan has strongly 
confirmed that: he did it because his alternative was to lose 
those missiles at first light, when American reconnaissance planes 
went over and Castro shot them down —the low-level, with anti¬ 
aircraft; and possibly his own troops shooting a U-2 down with a 
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SAM. 

Q: Was that anything that could have been known by ExComm members 
at the time, or by Kennedy at the time? 

It couldn't have been known, at least in any confidence. It 
certainly could have been conjectured. And to the degree that they 
failed even to imagine that possibility — and we are not clear on 
that, I haven't seen the transcripts — but indications up until 
now have been that they didn't consider that possibility, and 
perhaps didn't care. Again, Castro is the Russians' problem. One 
could as well say, the North Vietnamese are the Russians' problem. 
And we did make that mistake a few years later, thinking that by 
bargaining with the Soviets, threatening various things, we could 
get the Soviets to control their unruly client. That mistake has 
been made for a long time, and it has been quite dangerous. 

Q: One of our statements that I believe you actually said in the 
Hersh article, and I would like to get you to repeat it, is the 
fact that the lesson from this is that we were basically dealing 
with the wrong country. 

Well, Robert Kennedy was conveying a threat which I believe he 
had every reason to expect would be effective. Why should 
Khrushchev shoot down reconnaissance? It just wasn't worth it to 
him, faced with a clear threat by us that we would retaliate 
heavily against his surface-to-surface missiles and his SAM's. The 
problem was, of course, we were making that warning to the wrong 
party. Khrushchev did not control the missiles. Castro had become 
everybody's problem, not just Russia's problem. It had become the 
U.S.'s problem, and we didn't know it. So I conclude that JFK was 
right in his fear and his feeling that the risks of general war 
were as high as a third to a half — that he was right for reasons 
taht he didn't know, and that indeed his advisors had never really 
learned for twenty-five years, until now. 
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Q: One of the things with this great celebration at Harvard, what 
they are doing about the Cuban missile crisis, we have heard some 
comments about what was missing from this and the idea that we got 
lots of lessons.... What other lessons have we learned — or not 
learned? 

There are very many lessons, I would say, that remain 
unlearned. McNamara, by the way, has said often that he learned 
McNamara's law in the Cuban missile crisis, and that is that you 
cannot predict the effects of military operations. Nothing will go 
as you expected it, as you planned. The adversary will interfere 
in various ways. I really question, as someone who worked for 
McNamara at the time of the missile crisis and for seven years 
thereafter, that he did learn that adequately in the missile 
crisis. I can't believe that he would have made the mistake he did 
make in starting the bombing of North Vietnam, and the invasion of 
South Vietnam by our troops, just two years later, if he had really 
picked up the real lessons of what we are talking... (end of side 
of tape) 


....I suppose a total client.... the V.C., the Viet Cong. Back 
there, at that point, a great deal of independence. The Soviets 
were not about to do that, especially as they competed with China 
for influence. Khrushchev had said at the time of the missile 
crisis, what kept him in that and going was his associates' fear 
that he would be regarded as a weakling or a traitor in the eyes of 
the Albanians and the Chinese if he lost this to Kennedy. He 
finally mastered that fear. 

I think, by the way, what Khrushchev is to be given credit for 
in the end is a kind of courage that is not very common, and that 
is the courage to accept a humiliation rather than to risk the 
destruction of humanity. To accept a failure, to accept one's 
weaker or stronger allies, or his own ExComm, looking at him, as he 
said, as virtually a traitor. That courage was not too evident on 
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the American side, I am sorry to say. Even Kennedy, who we now 
know was ready to trade the missiles in Turkey for the missiles in 
Cuba, and we know that from Dean Rusk now, and was willing to do 
that at least as early as the morning of Saturday October 22, 
decided to put off that offer for a day and make one last effort at 
a strong threat, one last chance to win. Well, he won that bet. 
But every hour he prolonged the crisis before accepting the 
possibility of a defeat game him the possibility, of course, of 
winning in the end, and also gave him the possibility that Fidel 
Castro, to whom he was paying no attention, might bring the whole 
house down with his independent action. And Khruschev, by the way, 
who was criticized the same way for delaying as long as he did, 
knowing that Castro was out of his control. Both of them, as I 
say, were gambling in the dark, and the real decisions were being 
made by a player not even at the table, as far as they knew. 

Now we ask what has been learned since then. There were no 
Cuban experts in the ExComm, or advising the ExComm. No one 
thought it was necessary. How far have we come? It hasn't come to 
my attention that a Cuban scholar or expert, or a Cuban official, 
was invited to this conference. We are now ready to learn from the 
Russians, but apparently it hasn't occurred to the Kennedy School 
that it might be worth learning from Cubans. It might even be 
worth overriding the objections of the right wing in this country 
to allowing the Cubans.... to learn ? The lessons might 

be worthwhile._Maybe next time, then, the dialogue will include 

some Cubans. After that, maybe they will invite some American 
scholars or officials who are open to entertaining criticism of the 
Kennedy administration, or of American administrations in general. 


I notice that they have been congratulating themselves that 
they are learning from mistakes of history at this conference. But 
as I read the reporting of the conference — I wasn't there — I 
read criticism of one's government only from Russia. If there was 
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criticism of what we did then by an American official, it hasn't 
been recorded by an American newspaper. Well, maybe the Russians 
will bring some glasnost from Moscow to Cambridge. They will set 
a good example. And as I say, perhaps the day will come when the 
dialogue will open up in this country to include people who are 
capable of seeing that there really were no heroes in that 
particular contest. Every party to it was making reckless gambles 
for insufficient reasons, though not unimportant reasons, and 
reasons that do not begin to justify the risks they were actually 
taking of loss of control which actually began to operate, that 
would have ended, even at the lowest level, with an invasion of 
Cuba, which might still involve us fighting Cuban guerrillas to 
this day, if we had become involved there. 

Two lessons on both sides: I think it gave us the arms race, 

and it has.what an enormous success this was.American? 

They were talking, X think it was Burlotski who said it was a bad 
situation, a bad outcome. As somebody now who has been struggling 
to bring an end to this arms race for a very long time, I am very 
conscious of the fact that the Soviets were enormously pushed into 
that process by the perceived humiliation of the Cuban missile 
crisis. And that is not such a good outcome. We lost Nikita 
Khrushchev. And I can tell you no tears were shed in the 
government at that time, including by me, in '64 when that 
happened. But we got a trillion dollar spending plan from the 
Soviets as a result of that outcome. 

So the truth is that Castro was reckless, Khrushchev was 
reckless, Kennedy was reckless. We can thank them all that they 
didn't go so far as to blow the world up. But we really need to 
set higher standards than that. 

Q: One of the arguments Rikoyan made was that the fighting between 
the troops could have been counterrevolutionaries. Is there any 
irony there? 
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Well/ there were counterrevolutionary bands operating in that 
area f supported and basically directed by the CXA at that time. I 
have this data from MacMichaelS/ the former CIA analyst, a man who 
showed his integrity by leaving the CIA to expose the deception 
going on, and ... in support of El Salvador since 1982. He brought 
this to my attention and conjectured that the Soviet troops who 
certainly did die in combat action might have died by Cuban 
revolutionaries or the CIA.... 

...by Rikoyan, that Soviet troops and armed troops, troops 
loyal to Cuba, and he was very positive about it, .. .very pointedly 
did not exclude, he said, I do not exclude that the Soviets might 
have been fighting other Cuban troops who were 
counterrevolutionaries. The fact is that we know from Arthur 
Schlesinger, Robert Kennedy, and other sources that Kennedy became 
aware in the later stages of the crisis and after that the 
operation he and Robert had set in motion. Operation Mongoose, 
which I told came in for one word mention during yesterday, the man 
who ran it, that that operation was putting operations and agents 
into Cuba in the height of the crisis and afterwards, in an 
uncontrolled way, unknown to the President, which could have been 
an incendiary and blown the house down -- as the subordinates of 
Khrushchev were in shooting down the U-2 without his knowledge and 
orders. So indeed the CIA didn't intend any such thing, or perhaps 
intended such a thing, was certainly adding fuel to the flames at 
that point in a way which the President did not desire and did not 
intend. 

To come back to the point: the risks really were high and were 
getting out of control. Kennedy was right about that. I didn't 
understand that at the time. I thought the risks were much lower, 
as people like Taylor, Neustadtt, Nitze do. They don't seem to 
learn much. At least they didn't learn what I learned in Vietnam. 
McNamara did come to learn in Vietnam that the loss of control is 
a real event. And to say that is to say that the statesmen who got 
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us into that situation, who kept it going as long as they did, bear 
a heavy responsibility even if we can thank them for being careful 
enough not to let the whole thing explode — especially Khrushchev. 
And those statesmen were Jonh F. Kennedy, Nikita Khrushchev, and 
Fidel Castro. 

Q: One of the things that was stressed over and over again was that 
we had no intention of invading Cuba (the United States), and the 
Russians said, "I'm only now just beginning to believe that the 
U.S. did not have the intention of invading Cuba." Bundy and 
McNamara said, "It was the farthest thing from my mind. I couldn't 
imagine it." It struck him as bizarre when he heard it for the 
first time. 

Of course, the issue here is, what impression led Nikita 
Khrushchev to putting missiles in Cuba? If these men would say 
that they couldn't think of any reason, anything they had done, 
they personally had done to give Khrushchev that impression, I 
would say they should really worry about their memory — this would 
be denial on a heavy level. The fact is that the Mongoose program 
— which was run by men named, starting from the top, John F. 
Kennedy, McGeorge Bundy, Robert McNamara, and the late Robert 
Kennedy, and my old boss Edward Lansdale, the CIA — that operation 
was designed not just to assassinate Castro, which was part of it, 
but to put pressure on the Castro regime that would lead to its 
overthrow. A key aspect of that was to create the fear in Cuba 
that they were subject to invasion — the exact counterpart to the 
operations against Nicaragua for the last several years, which are 
meant to keep the Nicaraguans in a constant state of alert, stress 
their economy, stress their mobilization, and so forth. The fear 
the Castro expressed constantly of invasion (we are hardly unaware 
that Castro expressed that fear, and the Soviets had to be aware 
too) was not a subject of concern ("Uh oh, we had better disabuse 
them of that fear") ; that was the object of our operations over 
there. 
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So whatever the intentions, privately, of any of those people 
as to invading Cuba, their intention to threaten Cuba with invasion 
was absolutely explicit. The operations — I was a Marine in 
maneuvers in Vieques, Puerto Rico, I remember that well back the 
50 's — there was a big operation going on in Vieques, a little 
island off Puerto Rico, involving landings by marines and others, 
which was a rehearsal for an invasion of a Carribean island. This 
operation was scheduled for October of 19 62. The enemy had the 
code name Ortsac. Now I do not know whether the Russians had 
cracked that code, whether they got the knack of reading English 
backward.... 


.... I think actually we can 
assume the Marines knew that they were practicing for an invasion 
of Cuba. And that was essentially under the eyes of the world and 
the public. So for them to say. How could Khrushchev think there 
might be an invasion .... This doesn't tell us much 
about Russia. It does tell us something about the truthfulness or 
the memory of these men. 

I served as a consultant on two working committees reporting 
to the ExComm, and the year before I had reviewed the war plans. 
I thought that when Khrushchev said that this had to do with 
invasion plans, that was absolutely absurd. I didn't pay any 
attention to it. I reacted the way McGeorge Bundy said he reacted. 
When I spent two years working for Gen. Edward Lansdale in Vietnam, 
I never heard him utter the word "Castro" or "Cuba." Or Robert 
Kennedy: I heard an awful lot about the Phillipines, about Vietnam. 
I would have thought I worked closely enough with him to have known 
what he was up to. He was the director of Operation Mongoose. 
(I'm talking about secrecy here.) Now, can McGeorge Bundy have 
forgotten that he was in charge of covert operations? He, not the 
Director of Central Intelligence. McGeorge Bundy was the chairman 
of the special group, which came to be known later as the 4 0 
Committee, or the 303 Committee... .He was the chairman of that. 
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The special group [augmented?] the stuff with Mongoose, which 
included Bobby Kennedy, was subordinate to that. And what are we 
supposed... 

Q: One of the things also is this idea that there are 
generations of future policy makers who are reading the books, 
reading the lessons, saying, "This is what we learned in Cuba." 
That is why there is this great celebration of these wise old men 
who are passing on their words of wisdom. Are they really 
imparting correct wisdom? 

Let me separate a few things. I am presenting here an 
understanding of how the crisis was involved, certain aspects, what 
the risks really were. In a certain sense, I do not blame them 
for not having arrived at this. It really did require very 
compartmented knowledge, and I think even at their level no one of 
them had all the elements that were necessary. Then I, as a 
student later, looking at different agencies, actually put together 
a puzzle which was not clear earlier. You had to know Castro's 
claims that he had shot down the U-2, which were known to a few of 
them at the time. You had to know something about this firefight, 
which suggested that there was a lack of control; later, that the 
Cubans were out of control, that only became available later. You 
had to know about Bobby Kennedy's ultimatim; a few of them knew 
that, others did not. But none of them knew all the pieces. So I 
do not blame them for not knowing all of that, although it has 
taken a long time for them, and many of them still haven't learned 
it. 


Let me move to another point. Take the crisis as they do 
understand it and what they are imparting. As I reflect on the 
revelations, the main revelations in this transcript that is being 
put out now, it underlines a conclusion that is very much at odds 
with what we have been told for 2 5 years about the position of 
President Kennedy on what our "vital interests" were, and what was 
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an acceptable resolution of that crisis. Specifically/ we have 
been told for a quarter of a century — and I believed this until 
these revelations/ so I have learned something from all this 
that we have been told that President Kennedy regarded Khrushchev's 
proposal of trading Turkish missiles for Cuban missiles/ that 
neither of us should have the right to have missiles on the border 
of the other, as totally unacceptable, as intolerable. That it was 
worth the risk of war, and of nuclear war, to reject and avoid a 
public trade of those missiles that would put the U.S. and the 
Soviet Union on a par. I think that was the real issue. That 
would hurt the NATO alliance; it would hurt even our credibility 
with the Russians, if we backed down to that degree. It would 
certainly hurt at home, which I am sure was a factor, but not the 
only factor. And he judged, we are told, that this was worth the 
risk of war. By that judgement, with the authority of Kennedy, we 
have measured crises for a quarter of a century, ever since, of 
what is worth the risk of war. 

Now we are told by McGeorge Bundy's efforts to transcribe this 
transcript and to put it out, that this was all false, that 
Kennedy's belief was the opposite of that. Kennedy, it seems, 
believed that Khrushchev's offer wasn't acceptable. He believed 
that at least by Saturday Morning, October 27 (**note: do I have 
date wrong earlier, as 22nd?). before the U-2 was shot down, before 
his ultimatim. It seems he believed it for some days before that, 
and was argued out of it by people like Nitze, and perhaps [Edwin 
Cloy] and Taylor, and perhaps McNamara and McGeorge Bundy, and 
others. His judgment was that we could accept that trade, and that 
the risks of war were too great to justify it. 

That means that our understanding in the entire post-crisis 
era is terribly warped by this false impression that we have been 
given. This was not something known only to Dean Rusk, like the 
specific proposal to make a trade on Sunday. This is apparently 
something known to everyone sitting at that table. Bundy, the 
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whole list. And they have known for 25 years. And they have even 
lied about it in their memoirs, as Robert Kennedy, my former boss, 
did. Or they have been silent, as others have gone along with this 
and allowed us to associate this judgment of what is worth the risk 
of war falsely with the authority of President John F. Kennedy for 
25 years. They have in effect lied, either directly or by their 
silence, for that entire time. And while I thank them for making 
information available now, and it will be helpful and I am glad, I 
do think we have to look critically at their willingness to allow 
a quarter century to pass before that mistake is corrected. 

Q: One of the things is that they have an agenda as far as 
what they think the public can accept, what information the public 
is prepared to accept and has the responsibility to accept.... 

One of the myths of national security which young people like 
myself had in the 50's, what we believed, going into it, and were 
told mostly, is that domestic politics does not enter at that 
level. In fact, all this was taking place weeks and days before a 
Congressional election on Nov. 6, which you can be sure was very 
much in the mind of John F. Kennedy and Robert Kennedy and some 
others, and had some effect on events. Apparently they all agreed 
in the ExComm not to reveal that the President had been so dovish, 
shall we say wimpish, so pacifist, or whatever, as to make a trade 
of the Turkish missiles rather than to let the world slide into 
thermonuclear war. And they decided to keep that totally silent, 
unanimously, through October and November. That is understandable. 
They worked for a politician, a President, who required/wanted a 
Democratic majority in the House, and who certainly would have been 
hurt if that had come out then, and certainly would have been hurt 
in the next presidential election, had it come out then. 

This is 25 years later. A lot of elections have gone by since 
then, and a lot of decisions have been made, and a lot of Americans 
have died and a lot of Vietnamese have died because of wrong 
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lessons learned by these people and others/ including myself/ from 
the Cuban missile crisis. They have owed us a better understanding 
every year at that time. We can thank them when we get it/ and ask 
for more. But we should also learn not to rely for our 
understanding of events entirely on officials or former officials 
who maintain a code that is very familiar to me, from a dozen years 
work among them and being one of them. That the public is to be 
told what is good for the public to hear, and what is good for the 
public to understand at this particular moment, and in this 
particular audience, and in this particular context. That is an 
overriding consideration for any official talking to the publics 
what he can to the public. We must indeed 
learn what we can and thank them when we can, and also look at 
everything they say with a good deal of skepticism every year, 
unless they show that they have somehow broken with that code. 
These are not men who have done that. 

q: i have mentioned earlier, I have asked all the 
participants, American and Soviet, after having met with each 
other, this article says the Seven Lessons they have learned about 
the Cuban missile crisis which they want to impart to the rest of 
mankind. Now that they have had this great, wonderful, candid (in 
your words) discussion with the Soviets, what new lessons did they 
learn? We will have some of their responses. I would wonder what 
other lessons you would like to add. 

OK, here is a lesson I think I learned around 19 69. This 
country is not well served, and humanity is not well served, by 
officials in any country, in any nuclear power, officials in the 
O.S., who believe their highest loyalty is to the man who hired 
them. And that while they can say no occasionally and with 
trepedation to that man, they cannot go beyond him to other powers 
in the society who cannot admit the legitimacy of the authority of 
the Congress or the courts or the public, they 

exclusively to that man his truth which serves his cause, even 
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after his death. They do not teach us well, they do not make 
decisions well. And men who, unlike Cy Vance, are incapable of 
leaving their job in protest when the President has gone 
dangerously off the track, are not men who serve their families 
well or anybody else. It is not the highest form of patriotism. 

I do not think they are able to appreciate just how courageous 
and useful the Russians are being right now in showing an ability 
to criticize their own past decisions. I repeat: these particular 
American officials, and most American officials, have not yet shown 
that ability. We don't hear from them. And I do think that 
Republicans now in office are unlikely to learn as they might well 
learn from Democrats, from former officials, whose lessons always 
take the form of: "You guys are doing it wrong. We did it right." 
Unless some of these people become able to say, "Decisions that led 
as close to nuclear war as our blockade of Cuba and our threats 
against Cuba -- decisions that ended with seven and a half million 
tons of bombs on Vietnam — were wrong from the start. Whatever 
our intentions, we were wrong. Don't you Republicans, don't you 
Democrats, don't you make the same mistakes we did." I think that 
is part of the dialogue where anybody could begin to learn 
something. And I haven't heard that from many former officials. 
Prom some CIA people who have left, like David MacMichaels and John 
Stockwell and Ralph McGehee and some others; Cy Vance; [Ray 
Brailey]; We learned the lesson in Vietnam, but not in Cuba, of 
McNamara's law. And he acted on that lesson by saying, "This 
Iranian hostage raid is not going to work; we are going to have 
catastrophic political effects in various ways. I do not believe 
we should do it, and I will not defend it, and I am going to 
resign." By doing that, he had a kind of power that he could not 
have had if he had been as loyal as some of these other people. 

I think we should learn a new definition of courage: the 
courage to tell the truth, even about one's boss, even about one's 
own past mistakes. The courage to face charges that one is a 
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heretic, a traitor, a coward, womanly (if you are a man), meek, 
disloyal in various ways, when the alternative is to participate in 
a process that you yourself know is leading to catastrophe. That 
is not a kind of courage that is widely distributed. But it is a 
kind of courage that I think we should begin demanding from our 
leaders. 


Q: Was there something you wanted to add about the 
significance? 

OK...First, I am impressed by McGeorge Bundy, as you report, 
making the point, the tribute, to Khrushchev, to our adversary, to 
a Soviet, to a Bolshevik, for being responsible enough to stop this 
process and accept what was really a humiliating defeat, even 
though we wisely chose not to call it that at the time. That is 
not in the temper of our times to give tribute to a Soviet like 
that; it is a useful, kindly thing to do, and I am not surprised 
that McGeorge Bundy was the one to do that. It is not the first 
example of such courage I've known. McGeorge was the single 
official of the U.S. government, former official, that I can recall 
who volunteered, without being requested by my lawyers, to testify 
on our defense on the national security aspects of the Pentagon 
Papers. His testimony was very forthright and very useful at my 
trial. He testified that national security had not been hurt by my 
release of the Pentagon Papers, and he didn't do that as a favor to 
me, as a character witness, but it was very helpful, and it 
impressed the jury, and I am grateful to him for that. That was 
the kind of courage that I am talking about. 

On the way in which this crisis is still understood, as far as 
I get it from these participants, basically there still is a focus 
on the responsibility of the leaders, in quite a reassuring way 
even the Russian leaders. If these people — I think the loyalty 
of many of these former officials goes far beyond the loyalty of a 
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particular President. It goes to the Presidency, and even beyond 
that, to a concept that the world is controlled by leaders who are 
responsible, cautious, calculating men who have things under 
control. Therefore, the world is safe enough. There are risks, 
but the best ways to handle those risks within the public is by 
trusting the men in power, even the Russians, to avoid these great 
risks. The world is controllable, the world is safe, leave it to 
the experts and the leaders. 

That is not what I learned from the Cuban missile crisis. I 
do think Khrushchev deserves credit for accepting that defeat. But 
what he was facing was a loss of control he should have forseen 
before he went in there, and which was rapidly slipping out of his 
control, and which, by the way, he did not inform the Americans of 
at that time while they were making threats in ignorance of how 
things were going out of their hands. The fact is: the world was 
spinning rapidly out of control at that point. And the lesson of 
the Cuban missile crisis is: John P. Kennedy's worries about 
nuclear war were well justified. To me that means, by the way, it 
invites that the learning needs to go a little beyond the executive 
branch, whether in this country or the Soviet Union. The role of 
Congress turns out to be very important, the role of courts, the 
press, the public, to a degree that people who think of themselves 
as serving Presidents tend not... 


To me, to realize that to be loyal to my country did not 
require me to be disloyal to the human species, did not require me 
to be disloyal to the Constitution, in order to be loyal to the 
President, and so forth. And I do think that we have to learn a 
reality: the world is less controllable than these experts in 
crisis management, presidential advisors, and schools of government 
believe in their hearts. They are wrong. And the public's 
concerns — the ignorant, unlearned public — that these guys 
aren't always to be trusted — is also much more realistic. That 
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is the beauty and the genius of democracy. That is why we do need 
to celebrate this Constitution and use it, right now, to control 
executive power. 

We can talk about the War Powers Act right now in Iran/Iraq. 
We should not assume that we are safe in the hands of the current 
White House, or any of the multiple unknown adversaries we seem to 
be facing in the Persian Gulf. There is a good lesson to draw 
right away from the Cuban missile crisis. 

The next mine that hits our ship, we won't really know exactly 
who laid it. The next speedboat that comes at us, and so forth. 
The [high sea] at this moment, and establishment (for example, the 
New York Times, the Washington Post, most members of Congress) : 
what they learned from the Cuban missile crisis and Vietnam seems 
to be applied as follows: "We shouldn't have gotten involved in the 
Persian Gulf. But once there: we shouldn't get out." That's what 
they learned. I do not know where they were during Vietnam, but it 
was no President thinking that way who ever got us out of Vietnam. 
It was the public who said to their Congresspeople, "You will be 
fired if you do not take the money away from the President and get 
us out of there." And I would say that none of these papers. 
Congressmen, etc. have learned that. We have a couple of Senators 
— Bumpers, Weiker — who are saying, "We are fools, fools in the 
Senate for not applying the law." 

I have come to respect laws like the War Powers Act because 
they offer controls that do rein in presidential power. And not 
just because Presidents are the dangerous men in the world. I 
repeat: in the Cuban missile crisis it was not just President 
Kennedy who was making reckless choices, though he was. Castro 
was; Khrushchev was; subordinates were, at every level. They could 
have all used War Powers Acts that would have reined them in. But 
we are the ones lucky enough to have that potential. And we should 
certainly be using it. 
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And it's time,I think, that they (women) should be standing up 
and saying, "We can't leave it to the men." 

Q: In part the problem, I think, for women is that women have 
written off the top just that we are not allowed to be 
politicians....They are at the level of saying, "Who wants to be 
one of those people?" 

That is very reasonable. But they do vote. And they voted 
for Reagan. They let their economic priorities override their 
awareness that of the two candidates - — and Mondale was no great 
wonder — that he was less likely to get us into war. And that is 
what they thought. They voted for Reagan. 

In a way, I wouldn't be commenting on Harvard as a problem, or 
this conference, except that it is the day after and I have just 
read about it. At this moment we can thank them for what they have 
told us, and actually, it is very good that they got the Russians 
over here. For example, I noticed that Hersh got people to say, in 
the government, "We'll never know who fired the missile." When I 
read that, I thought, "That is a very official attitude. The 
Russians are not Martians. They do not speak in some 
unintelligible language. You can ask them." 

Q: Rikoyan said he did know. 

Right! He did know! And although he wasn't willing to tell 
the public, the day may come, it will keep at him, he will learn 
more about American , he may decide, well, the 
government may decide, this is ridiculous. Point out to him, you 
know, at a press conference: "Look, we are inferring that you are 
saying Cubans here.... 
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DANIEL ELLSBERG WGBH INTERVIEW ON THE RESOLUTION OF THE 


CUBAN MISSILE CRISIS — APRIL 16. 1986 


Well...I'm going to tell something here — Let's put it in 
the transcript — that I have in fact never disclosed outside 
government circles in the course of my study,[nor did I disclose 
it during my study, for reasons described below, or to any but a 
handful of individuals in the years since] 22 years ago now, in 
1964, of the Cuban missile crisis, something that I learned 
during the study, which had enormous bearing on the significance 
of that crisis for strategic relationships and for the risks of 
nuclear war in the world. I've really felt all during that time 
that the crisis was being seriously misunderstood, including by 
its highest level participants, precisely because they lacked 
information which became available only later, only after the 
crisis. 

I'm telling it now because the world is getting riskier, 
more dangerous rather than less. That's not what I had hoped or 
expected 20 years ago, or even ten years ago, and we simply 
cannot afford to misunderstand that part of our history in 
crucial ways. The world is in the balance on this issue. We 
need the best understanding possible. 

Most theories of the crisis assume, for example, on the 
basis of available data quite plausibly, that Khrushchev's 
backdown, Khrushchev's concession at the end, reflected nothing 
other than a resolute posture on the United States' part at the 
time, combined perhaps with some willingness to trade secretly, 
which has more recently become known, in terms of the Turkish 
missiles. And in particular, that US nuclear superiority at that 
time was necessary and sufficient for a Soviet backdown. All 
these are lessons that people have drawn that have enormously 
shaped their current policies, both Republican and Democrat, 
since then. There is missing information that puts these 
conclusions very much into question, and implies a relation 
between that crisis and crises that could occur this year and 
next that is scarcely understood by anyone. 

So I am going to talk about it, but for reasons we have just 
discussed it is with my understanding with you and WGBH here that 
there will be some further consideration of this, and that this 
part will not be used without my permission ultimately, which I 
would expect to give at this point, but that does need further 
reflection. And I hope you will be able not just to take this on 
my own testimony, but on the contrary, to pursue it in terms of 
research. There's only one way to do that in US circles. I 
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would not expect that interviews would reveal this, because as 
far as I know, I may be the only person, American, who has put 
these elements together, because of the way I learned the 
information in the course of a nine-month study of the Cuban 
Missile Crisis. Most of the participants would not know this 
information at all, and the intelligence operatives who would 
have come across it at the time probably were not aware of the 
context of decisions back in '62 in which I was able to place 
this information. So...is that understood? 

ABSOLUTELY. I WILL _ SOMETHING. 

Yes, good. I am going to talk about this from memory. I 
haven't really had time to research it, but it is very sharp in 
my memory. 

To understand the information now, that I am going to give 
you, one has to know the context leading up to the resolution of 
the crisis on Saturday and Sunday, October 27th and 28th. For 
several days, in fact throughout the crisis, Khrushchev and 
Kennedy had been exchanging secret cables. And because I was on 
these two committees that I have described, one under Rostow and 
one under Nitze and Harry Rowen, I was in fact reading the secret 
messages from Khrushchev during that period. I was aware, as 
were others, that Khrushchev was reassuring Kennedy throughout 
that period that he need not worry that the missiles would get 
out of control of the Soviets. That's why Soviet troops had been 
sent to Cuba. To guard them. In fact, I guess, that includes 
the Soviet brigade that was "rediscovered" under Carter almost 20 
years later. Remnants of that were still there. But they had 
been sent to assure Soviet control of the missiles. This was 
apparently an element of responsibility by Khrushchev in what was 
otherwise very reckless behavior in putting these missiles, it 
would seem, within the possible hands of Cubans. 

Castro, on his side, was not interested to start a war with 
the United States, but felt himself to be under a threat of 
attack by the United States, and he was very adamantly opposed to 
any concessions by his Soviet allies in the course of 
negotiations. All week then, Castro had been publicly saying on 
Cuban television that the SAM's should be firing at the 
overflying US reconnaissance planes which after all were the 
precursors for an invasion And it was obvious that if he had his 
way the planes would be shot down. 

For our part, or course, the reconnaissance was essential: 
not only in preparing for the invasion and monitoring the 
approach to operational status of the missiles, but politically 
essential for Kennedy to continue. The Joint Chiefs, after all, 
had been in favor of an immediate air strike, which Kennedy 
finally rejected, and in the eyes of the more right-wing members 
of Congress and of the public the excuse had to be really that 
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missiles or for invading. And one couldn't refrain from 
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On the contrary, Kennedy promised the Joint Chiefs that he 
would pursue an aggressive reconnaissance campaign, including 
eventually low-level reconnaissance when necessary. So from the 
morning on which Major Anderson then first discovered the 
missiles on October 14, Sunday, to the subsequent U2 flights, all 
of these were being made under risk of attack by Soviet SAMs. 

So far as we knew, the Soviet SAMs were under the control of 
Russian operators, as were the missiles. And that was what 
Khrushchev stated. But the SAMs on the other hand were being 
prepared for use by Cubans, and there was a question as to just 
when the Cubans might begin operating them. As I recall, it 
wasn't even quite clear to us whether the Cubans might not 
already be manning the missiles to some extent, but under the 
immediate operational control of the Soviets. 

So this issue of who controlled the missiles and SAMs was 
very central to one's understandings of the risks of the crisis. 
And actually, the reason that the CIA estimators had initially 
disagreed with their boss, John McCone, and had judged there was 
very little likelihood that missiles would ever appear in Cuba 
was that the Soviets had never in fact put surface-to-surface 
missiles outside their own borders, their own satellite areas, 
where they might come under the control of dissident factions. 
They had been cautious in that respect. 

Suddenly they weren't being cautious to that extent, but 
Khrushchev continued to reassure Kennedy in these personal 
letters that he had thorough control of the situation, including 
the SAMs at that point, the surface to air missiles. 

Kennedy had, in fact, as I recall, told the Joint Chiefs 
that if a single reconnaissance plane was taken out,l the US 
response, by his directive, would be at least to hit the SAM site 
from which that SAM was fired, and possibly to hit all the SAM 
sites at that point. To assure that the US reconnaissance could 
bet through. 

By the way, the main reason that McCone had for believing 
the missiles would be coming is that he thought that the Soviets 
would not have put the surface-to-air missiles there otherwise. 

He felt the SAMs were there to keep our reconnaissance out. 

But of course, under Soviet control, they had not been used 
up to this point against the U2a's. On Friday night, October 26, 
Kennedy received a Khrushchev message which was very anguished, 
but serious: sometimes described, by the way, as hysterical and 
rambling, not a description that I would have used at all reading 
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that letter. I thought it very sober, serious, eloquent and 
personal in tone, but reflecting — I don't think it has yet been 
released. Am I correct? ...It has? 

YES. THE FIRST LETTER. 

Oh, fine. Well, then, I don't know, perhaps you would agree 
with me. But at any rate, that it was a serious letter of a man 
facing very real and serious risks, but which implied that there 
would be or could be a resolution of the crisis on terms 
ultimately acceptable to us: an assurance that there would be no 
invasion of Cuba, in return for a removal of the missile. Along 
with the news then, Saturday morning October 27, that those terms 
were hardening to a demand of a trade with Turkish missiles — 
which Kennedy felt unwilling to make, publicly at least — came 
the news that Major Anderson had been shot down. About the same 
time, of course, came the news that a SAC U2 had gone into Soviet 
airspace and that things were getting very, very tense and 
potentially out of control, as Khrushchev had warned the night 
before. 

Kennedy's reaction at that time as it came through to us in 
the Pentagon was to decide against carrying out his earlier 
decision for immediate response against the SAM sites. And to 
reassure the Joint Chiefs — this kind of bargaining is essential 
for the Commander-in-Chief, actually, despite his role — that he 
was not backing down from his resolve to remove the missiles, he 
did say that reconnaissance would continue, including low-level 
reconnaissance. And that there would be more U2 flights. And he 
assured them, as I recall, that if there was another shootdown, 
he would retaliate not only against the initial SAM site, but 
against all of the SAMs, and we would be very close at that point 
to striking all the missiles and to an invasion. 

So in effect, he was saying, " Next time — whether that's an 
hour or a day from now — we will react very strongly.” 

Precisely because the situation now was getting gout of control 
with the U2 flights — as Robert Kennedy was to put it to 
Dobrynin that evening, "Now you have drawn first blood, it's 
getting much harder for us to withdraw our own prestige from this 
situation, even harder than it was before” — that decided 
Kennedy to take one last chance of tough diplomacy, by presenting 
what amounted to an ultimatum to Khrushchev through Dobrynin that 
evening. 

He was also considering, we now know, some concessions on 
the Turkish missiles. But it wasn't at all clear that that would 
be enough: especially if the concessions had to remain secret, 
which he felt that did, for political reasons. It wasn't clear 
that that would satisfy Khrushchev's need, for his prestige, for 
concessions if he was going to take them out. So I doubt if that 
led to any great hopefulness on their side that the missiles 
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would go out. 

The message, then, that Kennedy took to Dobrynin, I learned 
in 1964. Among the many raw intelligence materials and internal 
reports that I read in my study of nuclear decision-making was 
one by a CIA analyst named Bud Southard, who had done a higher- 
than-top-secret study of the crisis, in '63 I believe. And I 
remember when I told Bud that I had a chance to talk to Robert 
Kennedy, then Attorney General, via Robert McNamara, that he 
especially urged me to ask about the possibility of an ultimatum 
that afternoon, as well as a possible concession on the Turkish 
missiles. His own study, which had taken more than a year he 
said, had convinced him in his gut, with no outward evidence for 
it, that there must have been a direct threat to the Soviets. 

And when I did see Robert Kennedy, he did confirm that. It 
didn't come out publicly until after his death, which his 
posthumous memoir came out, but he told me in '64 pretty much 
what was in that memoir and with a little more detail. 
Essentially, what he presented to Dobrynin was that events were 
now so far advanced and so dangerous that the President could not 
live with the situation any longer in terms of the blockade. The 
missiles must go. And if indeed they were not removed within 48 
hours we would hit them with an airstrike and probably accompany 
that with an invasion. That was one past of the message. There 
was also the part about the fact that they would take Turkish 
missiles out if the crisis were satisfactorily resolved. 

But the first subject of conversation was the fact that 
Major Anderson had been shot down that morning. This defined the 
situation as one that must be brought to a head immediately. As 
Kennedy said, You have now drawn first blood and we cannot turn 
away from that situation, and it may get worse. He told him of 
the President's decision, essentially: if another recon plane was 
shot down, we would not merely hit the site from which that had 
been fired, we would hit all the sites, possibly all the missiles 
and probably accompany that with an invasion immediately, which 
is to say, even before Monday. And we're talking now Saturday 
evening. That afternoon I and Harry Rowen were drafting options 
for how we retaliated to the Soviets hitting our Turkish missiles 
after we had hit their missiles in Cuba. The picture presented 
then to Khrushchev via Dobrynin was that if another U2 should be 
shot down, or another reconnaissance plane, the entire US 
operation would go into effect within minutes or hours. There 
would not then be even 48 hours delay on this affair. And that 
at best there were 48 hours. 

48 hours, itself, was a fairly long time as the pace of this 
crisis was going, in which the Soviets could have temporized. 
Meaning, Sunday would have given them a full day in which to 
bring further pressure to bear on NATO. To get a better deal on 
the Turkish missiles, a public trade. To bring the thing in new 
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ways before the Security Council or the World Court. Perhaps to 
make new proposals with hopes of further flowing us up. 

I believe at this point, from what I learned in 1964, that 
Khrushchev was under much greater pressure, by Saturday night, to 
take those missiles out immediately than he would have been had 
he only heard an ultimatum that gave him 48 hours' grace in which 
to operate. Khrushchev knew something that the President did not 
know when he sent his brother, Robert Kennedy, to Dobrynin. I 
would imagine Dobrynin did not know it. But Khrushchev knew 
something which I learned only in 1964, two years after the 
crisis: because the information only became available then, by 
coincidence at the very time I was researching this within the 
government and people were opening their files. They shared this 
information with me as it finally came in. 

To sum it up: Khrushchev knew that he had not shot down 
Major Anderson that morning. The Cubans had. 

What made, of course, the control of the SAMs and the 
shooting down of Major Anderson so ominous, so dangerous in 
Khrushchev's eyes, and correctly so, was a rather little known 
aspect of Robert Kennedy's ultimatum, which was that if a single 
other plane was shot down when the missiles were still being 
installed, we would implement our strike and invasion plans 
immediately without waiting till Monday. Which meant that any 
moment, really, Khrushchev could get the word that events had 
taken on their own momentum. 

That pressed him to dismantle his IRBM's and MRBM's 
immediately because once he was seen to be doing that, he knew 
the danger would be mainly drained out of the situation even if 
Castro did shoot down another plane. Which again, at that 
distance from the Soviet Union, Khrushchev could not prevent 
entirely. 

He knew our reconnaissance would continue. It might be he 
would never regain full control, confident control, of those 
surface-to-air missiles, or the anti-aircraft, but he would at 
least untrigger, defuse the US ultimatum at this point. Once he 
was seen to be dismantling the missiles, if Castro shot down a 
plane Khrushchev could hope we would not carry out our military 
attack. And that's what Castro did do. A low-flying 
reconnaissance plane was in fact shot down [on November 5, 1962.] 
That is to say, while the missiles were on their way out of Cuba. 
And the President chose to eat the event, in effect. Not to make 
it public. I'm not sure whether it's ever been made public. I 
do recall, in fact, that the head of tactical air command. 

General Sweeney, strongly urged that the strike be carried out 
after all because of this shootdown of the reconnaissance plane 
and the question of whether we could get adequate verification. 
And that the President, supported by McNamara and others, chose 
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to accept the defusing of the crisis and not to respond. In 
fact, the Cubans at one point put out the curious report that 
they had the body of an American pilot preserved on ice in Cuba. 
This was just a news report which I read which was supposedly 
given to some American congressmen who were visiting Cuba in 
1976. It could conceivably be the pilot of the second 
reconnaissance plane that was shot down. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO CASTRO'S PILOT, IS HE STILL SOMEWHERE? 

Well, he is a defector. He is in this country, I guess... 

OK. What I am describing now, about the climax of the 
crisis on Saturday the 27th of October 1962, I learned in 1964, 2 
years later. And I learned it in the course of my studies on the 
basis of intelligence sources that I cannot...I can't describe or 
I won't describe. I'll just give the basic information which is 
of self-evident importance to this country and to the 
understanding of our whole postwar history, I would say. 

Khrushchev, on learning via Dobrynin that the President was 
presenting him with an ultimatum, giving him 48 hours to remove 
the missiles — but also warning him, threatening him, assuring 
him, that if there was further fire on a reconnaissance plane, 
that invasion and strike plan would be implemented immediately, 
during the weekend short of the 48-hour deadline — knew 
something that the President did not know. He knew that he had 
not ordered the shooting down of the U2 that morning. And, in 
fact, that the Soviets had not done that firing. That it had 
been done under the direction and probably under the immediate 
control of Castro and of Cubans. 

The facts seemed to be, as developed by these intelligence 
sources in '64, that on the night of Friday October 26th — the 
night before Major Anderson was shot down — the so-called Los 
Angeles surface-to-air missile site, the SAM site from which his 
plane was shot down the next morning, was under ground attack. 
There were apparently two aspects to the attack. First of all, 
there had been a military taking over of the Soviet-manned base, 
evidently by Cubans. And second, an attempt to retake the base 
by Soviet troops based at Banes, a nearby Soviet naval base. The 
Banes commander sent in troops during the night of October 26, 
attempting to regain command of the Los Angeles site. Soviet 
casualties were taken in the course of that attack to retake it: 
a number of casualties, over a dozen in fact, including seven 
dead. The site was not retaken during that night, or until 
perhaps noon on Saturday, the following day. Meanwhile, around 
10 AM, the SAM had been fired at Major Anderson which brought 
down his U2, clearly while the site was under the command of non- 
Russian commanders. Whether the missile was operated by Cubans - 
- and they were training for that role throughout that period — 
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would say, is not known. 
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But the back that the Soviets had lost military control of 
the site is knowable at this point; although, as I've said, no 
one knew that on the US side at the time. No one. And as far as 
I know, in '64, I was one of a handful of people, middle-level 
analysts, were became aware of it. None of the others except 
Bud Southard, who brought the new information to my attention — 
was aware of the context, as I was. The context was this: That 
Khrushchev was suddenly made aware that a situation had arisen in 
which the US attack on Cuba would be triggered at any moment by 
events of which he was not in control. 

Probably by early Saturday he still had no real idea — war 
being what it is and communications being what they are — of 
what was happening on that Los Angeles site. And what was likely 
to happen. I don't know at what point he understood exactly what 
had happened. We did have reports that Soviet commanders 
involved were disciplined later, severely disciplined and brought 
back to Russia. But what he did know, by Saturday afternoon and 
Saturday evening, was that something has happened in Cuba which 
had led without his orders to the shooting down of an American 
reconnaissance plane. And that other reconnaissance planes were 
continuing to fly over Cuba. And for all he knew, the same site 
or some other SAM site might knock off another of those 
reconnaissance planes any minute. 

Moreover, he could not any longer have had the confidence 
that he had had during the week that the surface-to-surface 
missiles, the MRBMs or IRBMs, were as secure as he had been 
assuring Kennedy all week. Probably his main concern was for his 
surface-to-air missiles, but at that point, the uncertainties had 
been raised so high by this unexpected incident that he must also 
have wondered just what was going to happen next. No matter how 
many Russian troops he had there, they too could have been 
overwhelmed by Cuban troops if necessary. 

Inn short, the situation he had been warning Kennedy about, 
that might occur once shooting started, was now under way. 
Shooting had started. Only he hadn't started it. The situation 
was out of control, and the only way that he could regain control 
of events at that point, and avert the kind of attack on Cuba 
which he would have to respond to as a major attack on Russian 
troops, was by meeting the US demands and not being too careful 
about his face or his prestige at that point. By meeting the US 
conditions of dismantling the missiles, which we know he began 
early Sunday morning without waiting for the extra 24 hours that 
Robert Kennedy had given him, in effect, for diplomatic 
maneuvering. 

In short, Khrushchev had become aware that the chance of 
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general nuclear war that Kennedy had been agonizing about all 
week was suddenly ballooning toward a high probability for 
reasons of his alliance with his volatile, emotional and deeply 
committed partner in Cuba, who was in fact prepared to do with 
Soviet missiles precisely the kind of action which had kept 
Khrushchev ever from putting surface—to—surface missiles outside 
of Soviet borders earlier. Khrushchev must have reflected, in 
the few moments that were all he had to reflect during this 
period, of how wise he had been never to put those missiles 
outside Soviet control before. And how foolish, how deeply 
reckless it had been to put them in Cuba at that moment. 

IS THERE ANY EVIDENCE AT ALL THAT SOME OF THE MRBM SITES WERE IN 
DANGER OF BEING LOST? THAT'S WHERE I THOUGHT YOU MIGHT BE 
LEADING US. 

No. Khrushchev must have been uncertain. We are talking 
now about a period, Saturday evening, which was less than 12 
hours from the actual shooting down of Major Anderson. They must 
have just regained control of the one base and were involved in 
trying to sort out exactly what had happened there. They must 
have been on the highest alert at all the surface to surface 
missile sites, which were rapidly approaching operational 
capability — I believe one or two were operational at that 
point, or were about to be — and the other SAM sites. They may 
indeed have felt other pressures; I don't know about those. But 
they didn't really need that at that point. 

To have lost control of the missiles would have threatened 
Khrushchev with the ultimate fear that a missile would actually 
be launched at the United States, thus triggering Kennedy's 
earlier threat for a "full retaliatory response" on the Soviet 
Union. To go back, by the way, to an earlier point, Sorensen 
would hardly have drafted and President Kennedy would hardly have 
delivered such a disproportionate threat of a full retaliatory 
response if a single missile were fired, as they put it, by 
anyone, had they not had the confidence given them by this 
enormous disparity of forces in our favor at that time. Had 
there been equality, you wouldn't have been threatening to answer 
one missile with a thousand warheads, just for extra deterrence. 
But that also shows the concern in American minds as early as 
Monday the 22nd, that Castro (or a Soviet subordinate) might 
conceivably get control of this thing. They wanted to deter that 
as much as possible. 

Now, one other aspect of the situation. What made the 
situation so dangerous, Saturday night, was not merely that 
Castro had in fact gotten this control, but that Kennedy didn't 
know it: and thereby had been led to make a commitment which he 
would never conceivably have made or considered if it had 
occurred to any American at that time that that firing at Major 
Anderson had not been a deliberate Soviet decision, which must be 
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deterred in the future and should be, perhaps, punished at that 
point. Had they been aware that the SAM situation was now out of 
Khrushchev's hands, there would have been consternation, fury on 
the US side, tremendous reproach to the Soviets, but there would 
also have been a collaboration, in effect, in trying to regain 
control of the situation, rather than making threats to 
Khrushchev at this point. The situation was, in fact, that 
Kennedy, believing wrongly that it had been Khrushchev who have 
deliberately ordered the firing, had made a deliberate "rational" 
ultimatum to which he became committed, which he almost surely 
wouldn't have made had he understood the situation. Second, 
Khrushchev felt unable to correct him in the situation. 

He could have said: "Mr. President..." , like the US 
President in "Doctor Strangelove" which I just saw again, "I'm 
terribly sorry about this, but in fact, one of our units has 
gotten out of control, and uh... I understand you have a right to 
be angry, but let's work together on this..." Khrushchev did not 
want to be in the position of Peter Sellers, the President, in 
that movie. He preferred to try to deal with it without 
admitting that he had lost control of the situation. But of 
course that meant that hours went by — to save Khrushchev's face 
to that extent — during any one of which he was risking that 
Castro would fire a SAM or anti-aircraft artillery during the 
night. We were not doing reconnaissance during that night, but 
Khrushchev didn't know that. More hours of risk were being 
taken. 

To sum up, the world was brought far closer to an out-of- 
control general war, even nuclear holocaust, than either side 
imagined in the beginning. More than anyone has really imagined, 
I would say, in the ensuing 20 years. Because this information 
has really never come out. 

It was resolved, fortunately, because Khrushchev did back 
down in time. But even so, he was not prepared to level with the 
President and lose that much prestige at the time, and took an 
extra risk. And he could have lost that bet. Castro could have 
moved faster than Khrushchev could take the missiles apart. 

Third, the US learned a lesson from that crisis, very 
plausibly, which has shaped our own policies since. By standing 
tall, being resolute, making an ultimatum, the other side will 
read the risks and rationally, calmly, calculatedly, back off if 
the risks are not in its favor. The true reality of that crisis 
was that for a matter of hours, events in Cuba were outside the 
control of the two superpower decision makers. And moreover, in 
ignorance of that factor, we were — the United States was, and 
the next time it could be the Soviet Union — making commitments 
which enormously increased the risks of ensuing events. 

We were, in effect, staking the chances of nuclear war on 
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what we thought was Khrushchev's decision: on what was in reality 
a decision of someone who was scarcely older than I was at that 
point, Castro, a very hot-blooded man whose prestige had been 
mortally wounded in the course of these events of that week, as 
much by his treatment by his allies as by his adversaries. The 
world's security then rested on Castro's emotions to a large 
extend, and that wasn't a very secure reed. 


Castro has made a number of statements to various people 
that he shot down Major Anderson: including to U Thant. These 
were so out of context for people's experience, that very little 
attention has ever been paid to them. He said to Indira Gandhi, 
as a matter of fact, on her visit to Cuba, that he had in fact 
shot down the U2 plane. And that was passed on to us, but as I 
say, without this other intelligence information, no one knew how 
to interpret that. 

[In the course of my Interagency Study in 1964—my State 
Department sponsor, for purposes of access to sensitive files 
bearing on crisis decision-making being U. Alexis Johnson—I was 
given access to the transcriptions of official telephone 
conversations (telcons) of the Secretary of State, Dean Rusk. 

Two conversations, one from Stevenson, Ambassador to the UN, the 
other from George Ball, Under-Secretary of State, passed on to 
the Secretary some findings by U Thant, Secretary-General of the 
UN and his military advisor Brig. Gen. I.J. Rikhye on their visit 
to Havana immediately after the peak of the crisis, October 30-31 
1962, just three days after the U-2 had been shot down. My 
complete notes on these transcriptions—verbatim (except for 
material in brackets), with dots indicating deletions from the 
transcript that are in my notes—are as follows: 


Stevenson - Secretary, 10/31/62 

Soviet Ambassador [to Havana] told U Thant: 

Order from Khrushchev to dismantle received before 1 and 
3 AM. Started dismantling at 5 on Sunday. Will be all over at 
latest by Friday, when we will have finished bulldozing of 
sites... Even the pads will be gone, but no Cuban observation of 
the dismantling is permitted. 

As to aircraft, Russians assured them that Cubans had not 
been trained to fly them...Any equipment, Soviet-manned will go. 
All the A-A [antiaircraft], both SAM and conventional, is manned 
by Cubans. It was a Cuban colonel that shot down our plane. 

Castro is frustrated, intense, psychotic... 

Rikhye: please lay off the recon till Friday. After that 
you will find they have bulldozed all of the sites. 
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-- ON THE CUBAN MI SSILE CRISIS 
Interview with Meg Vallencourt 

October 1987 

This is the first comment (Rikoyan’s comment) that we have 
had on how the plane was shot down from the Russians’ side since 
Khrushchev’s memoirs in 1970. Khrushchev, by the way, says it 
was Cubans, Cuban artillerymen, who shot down the U-2. Now this 
is entirely contradicted by what we heard from Mr. Rikovan as 
reported the other day. And if we can believe that he knows the 
facts, then we can conclude from what he said that Khrushchev 
himself did not direct and did not intend the shooting down, nor 
did the Soviet high military command. 1 take it that both 
Burlotski and Rikovan pressed this very strongly. 

And that is a main argument of this hypothesis that 1 have 
been putting forward for how the thing came to be resolved. By 
the night of the day that the l T -2 was shot down, October 22, 
Khrushchev had received warning from Robert Kennedy, along with 
an ultimatim within 48 hours to get the missiles out, or to start 
getting the missiles out. He received a warning that if another 
recon plane was shot down by either Cubans or Soviets -- that is, 
either a low-flying plane shot down by Cuban artillery or a high¬ 
flying U-2 shot down by a SAM — our response would be hit all 
the surface-to-air missiles and probably the surface-to-surface 
missiles as well, and that would probably end up in an invasion 
of Cuba. 

What Rikoyan is saying is that Khrushchev knew, as of that 
morning, that a U-2 had been shot down without his intention and 
without his direction. And I am sure he was experienced enough 
to know that what had happened one day could happen the next day, 
if recon planes went over. Beyond that, he knew that Cuban 


















artillery was not under his control, contrary to the assumption 
of the Americans. 

I understand that it was stated at the conference that from 
the beginning the Americans thought, "The Cubans are the 
Russians’ problem.” And they were happy to think of it that way. 
But of course, what we now know is that Khrushchev had not solved 
that problem. He did not have the Cubans under control, and that 
made the Cubans a problem for the entire Northern Hemisphere, if 
not more, because by making this warning that we would attack if 
our planes were attacked -- thinking that control lay with this 
responsible statesman, Nikita Khrushchev — Robert Kennedy and 
John Kennedy had in fact passed the trigger on our own 
retaliatory forces to Fidel Castro, who was in fact acting 
independently of Khrushchev, although we could not even conceive 
of such a thing in a Soviet satellite. 

So we were ready to act automatically if Castro fired those 
weapons. Khrushchev knew that he couldn’t control the situation 
--really, he couldn’t even, with assurance, control his own SAMS. 
That, to me, is a very adequate explanation of why he was getting 
his missiles out by first light the next morning, instead of 
doing what the Kennedvs expected him to: to wait some hours, to 
make counteroffers, to make counterthreats, and basically to 
postpone any compliance with the ultimatum. Had he done that, we 
now know from Dean Rusk’s revelation, Kennedy was prepared to 
concede, to end the crisis on Khrushchev’s terms and trade the 
missiles in Turkey. So Rusk’s revelation by itself makes the 
question even more sharp, which has lasted for 25 years: Why did 
Khrushchev act as fast as he did in the face of Robert Kennedy’s 
warning? Why did he not take the extra six or twelve hours ; why 
did he move the missiles out immediately 0 

I think we can answer that now, and Rikoyan has strongly 
confirmed that: he did it because his alternative was to lose 
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those missiles at first light, when American reconnaissance 
planes went over and Castro shot them down --the low-level, with 
anti-aircraft; and possibly his own troops shooting a U-2 down 
with a SAM. 

Q: Was that anything that could have been known by ExComm members 
at the time, or by Kennedy at the time? 

It couldn’t have been known, at least in any confidence. It 
certainly could have been conjectured. And to the degree that 
they failed even to imagine that possibility — and we are not 
clear on that, I haven’t seen the transcripts -- but indications 
up> until now have been that they didn’t consider that 
possibility, and perhaps didn’t care. Again, Castro is the 
Russians’ problem. One could as well say, the North Vietnamese 
are the Russians’ problem. And we did make that mistake a few 
years later, thinking that by bargaining with the Soviets, 
threatening various things, we could get the Soviets to control 
their unruly client. That mistake has been made for a long time, 
and it has been quite dangerous. 

Q: One of our statements that I believe you actually said in the 
Hersh article, and I would like to get you to repeat it, is the 
fact that the lesson from this is that we were basically dealing 
with the wrong country. 

\ 

Well, Robert Kennedy was conveying a threat which I believe 
he had every reason to expect would be effective. Why should 
Khrushchev shoot down reconnaissance? It just wasn’t worth it to 
him, faced with a clear threat by us that we would retaliate 
heavily against his surface-to-surface missiles and his SAM’s. 

The problem was, of course, we were making that warning to the 
wrong party. Khrushchev did not control the missiles. Castro 
had become everybody’s problem, not just Russia’s problem. It 
had become the U.S.’s problem, and we didn’t know it. So I 
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conclude that JFK was right in his fear and his feeling that the 
risks of general war were as high as a third to a half -- that he 
was right for reasons taht he didn’t know, and that indeed his 
advisors had never really learned for twenty-five years, until 
now. 

Q: One of the things with this great celebration at Harvard, what 
they are doing about the Cuban missile crisis, we have heard some 
comments about what was missing from this and the idea that we 
got lots of lessons.... What other lessons have we learned — or 
not learned? 

There are very many lessons, I w 7 ould say, that remain 
unlearned. McNamara, by the way, has said often that he learned 
McNamara's law in the Cuban missile crisis, and that is that you 
cannot predict the effects of military operations. Nothing will 
go as you expected it, as you planned, The adversary will 
interfere in various ways. 1 really question, as someone who 
worked for McNamara at the time of the missile crisis and for 
seven years thereafter, that he did learn that adequately in the 
missile crisis. I can’t believe that he would have made the 
mistake he did make in starting the bombing of North Vietnam, and 
the invasion of South Vietnam by our troops, just two years 
later, if he had really picked up the real lessons of what we are 
talking... (end of side of tape) 

....I suppose a total client....the V.C., the Viet Cong. 

Back there, at that point, a great deal of independence. The 
Soviets were not about to do that, especially as they competed 
with China for influence. Khrushchev had said at the time of 
the missile crisis, what kept him in that and going was his 
associates’ fear that he would be regarded as a weakling or a 
traitor in the eyes of the Albanians and the Chinese if he lost 
this to Kennedy. He finally mastered that fear. 
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1 think, by the way, what Khrushchev is to be given credit 
for in the end is a kind of courage that is not very common, and 
that is the courage to accept a humiliation rather than to risk 
the destruction of humanity. To accept a failure, to accept 
one’s weaker or stronger allies, or his own ExComm, looking at 
him, as he said, as virtually a traitor. That courage was not 
too evident on the American side, I am sorry to say. Even 
Kennedy, who we now know was ready to trade the missiles in 
Turkey for the missiles in Cuba, and we know that from Dean Rusk 
now, and was willing to do that at least as early as the morning 
of Saturday October 22, decided to put off that offer for a day 
and make one last effort at a strong threat, one last chance to 
win. Well, he won that bet. But every hour he prolonged the 
crisis before accepting the possibility of a defeat game him the 
possibility, of course, of winning in the end, and also gave him 
the possibility that Fidel Castro, to whom he was paying no 
attention, might bring the whole house down with his independent 
action. And Khruschev, by the way, who was criticized the same 
way for delaying as long as he did, knowing that Castro was out 
of his control. Both of them, as I say, were gambling in the 
dark, and the real decisions were being made by a player not even 
at the table, as far as they knew. 

Now we ask what has been learned since then. There were no 
Cuban experts in the ExComm, or advising the ExComm. No one 
thought it was necessary. How far have we come? It hasn’t come 
to my attention that a Cuban scholar or expert, or a Cuban 
official, was invited to this conference. We are now ready to 
learn from the Russians, but apparently it hasn’t occurred to the 
Kennedy School that it might be worth learning from Cubans. It 
might even be worth overriding the objections of the right wing 
in this country to allowing the Cubans.... to learn ? 

The lessons might be worthwhile._Maybe next time, then, the 

dialogue will include some Cubans. After that, maybe they will 
invite some American scholars or officials who are open to 
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entertaining criticism of the Kennedy administration, or of 
American administrations in general. 

I notice that they have been congratulating themselves that 
they are learning from mistakes of history at this conference. 

But as I read the reporting of the conference — I wasn’t there - 
- I read criticism of one’s government only from Russia. If 
there was criticism of what we did then by an American official, 
it hasn’t been recorded by an American newspaper. Well, maybe 
the Russians will bring some glasnost from Moscow to Cambridge. 
They will set a good example. And as I say, perhaps the day will 
come when the dialogue will open up in this country to include 
people who are capable of seeing that there really were no heroes 
in that particular contest. Every party to it was making 
reckless gambles for insufficient reasons, though not unimportant 
reasons, and reasons that do not begin to justify the risks they 
were actually taking of loss of control which actually began to 
operate, that would have ended, even at the lowest level, with an 
invasion of Cuba, which might still involve us fighting Cuban 
guerrillas to this day, if we had become involved there. 

Two lessons on both sides: I think it gave us the arms race, 

and it has.what an enormous success this was . 

American? They were talking, I think it was Burlotski who said 
it was a bad situation, a bad outcome. As somebody now who has 
been struggling to bring an end to this arms race for a very long 
time, I am very conscious of the fact that the Soviets were 
enormously pushed into that process by the perceived humiliation 
of the Cuban missile crisis. And that is not such a good 
outcome. We lost Nikita Khrushchev. And I can tell you no tears 
were shed in the government at that time, including by me, in ’64 
when that happened. But we got a trillion dollar spending plan 
from the Soviets as a result of that outcome. 


So the truth is that Castro was reckless, Khrushchev was 
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reckless, Kennedy was reckless. We can thank them all that they 
didn’t go so far as to blow the world up. But we really need to 
set higher standards than that. 

Q: One of the arguments Rikoyan made was that the fighting 
between the troops could have been counterrevolutionaries. Is 
there any irony there? 

Well, there were counterrevolutionary bands operating in 
that area, supported and basically directed by the CIA at that 
time. I have this data from MacMichaels, the former CIA 
analyst, a man who showed his integrity by leaving the CIA to 
expose the deception going on, and ... in support of El Salvador 
since 1982. He brought this to my attention and conjectured that 
the Soviet troops who certainly did die in combat action might 
have died by Cuban revolutionaries or the CIA.... 

...by Rikoyan, that Soviet troops and armed troop^s, troops 
loyal to Cuba, and he was very positive about it, ...very 
pointedly did not exclude, he said, I do not exclude that the 
Soviets might have been fighting other Cuban troops who were 
counterrevolutionaries. The fact is that we know from Arthur 
Schlesinger, Robert Kennedy, and other sources that Kennedy 
became aware in the later stages of the crisis and after that the 
operation he and Robert had set in motion, Operation Mongoose, 
which I told came in for one word mention during yesterday, the 
man who ran it, that that operation was putting operations and 
agents into Cuba in the height of the crisis and afterwards, in 
an uncontrolled way, unknown to the President, which could have 
been an incendiary and blown the house down — as the 
subordinates of Khrushchev were in shooting down the U-2 without 
his knowledge and orders. So indeed the CIA didn’t intend any 
such thing, or perhaps intended such a thing, was certainly 
adding fuel to the flames at that point in a way which the 
President did not desire and did not intend. 














To come back to the point: the risks really were high and 

were getting out of control. Kennedy was right about that. I 

didn’t understand that at the time. I thought the risks were 
much lower, as people like Taylor, Neustadtt, Nitze do. They 
don’t seem to learn much. At least they didn’t learn what I 
learned in Vietnam. McNamara did come to learn in Vietnam that 
the loss of control is a real event. And to say that is to say 
that the statesmen who got us into that situation, who kept it 
going as long as they did, bear a heavy responsibility even if we 
can thank them for being careful enough not to let the whole 
thing explode — especially Khrushchev. And those statesmen were 
Jonh F. Kennedy, Nikita Khrushchev, and Fidel Castro. 

Q: One of the things that was stressed over and over again was 
that we had no intention of invading Cuba (the United States), 

and the Russians said, "I’m only now just beginning to believe 

that the U.S. did not have the intention of invading Cuba." 

Bundy and McNamara said, "It was the farthest thing from my mind. 
I couldn’t imagine it." It struck him as bizarre when he heard 
it for the first time. 

Of course, the issue here is, what impression led Nikita 
Khrushchev to putting missiles in Cuba? If these men would say 
that they couldn’t think of any reason, anything they had done, 
they personally had done to give Khrushchev that impression, I 
would say they should really worry about their memory -- this 
would be denial on a heavy level. The fact is that the Mongoose 
program -- which was run by men named, starting from the top, 

John F. Kennedy, McGeorge Bundy, Robert McNamara, and the late 
Robert Kennedy, and my old boss Edward Lansdale, the CIA -- that 
operation was designed not just to assassinate Castro, which was 
part of it, but to put pressure on the Castro regime that would 
lead to its overthrow. A key aspect of that was to create the 
fear in Cuba that they were subject to invasion -- the exact 
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counterpart to the operations against Nicaragua for the last 
several years, which are meant to keep the Nicaraguans in a 
constant state of alert, stress their economy, stress their 
mobilization, and so forth. The fear the Castro expressed 
constantly of invasion (we are hardly unaware that Castro 
expressed that fear, and the Soviets had to be aware too) was not 
a subject of concern ("Uh oh, we had better disabuse them of that 
fear”;; that was the obj ect of our operations over there. 

So whatever the intentions, privately, of any of those 
people as to invading Cuba, their intention to threaten Cuba with 
invasion was absolutely explicit. The operations -- I was a 
Marine in maneuvers in Vieques, Puerto Rico, I remember that 
well back the 50’s -- there was a big operation going on in 
Vieques, a little island off Puerto Rico, involving landings by 
marines and others, which was a rehearsal for an invasion of a 
Carribean island. This operation was scheduled for October of 
1962. The enemy had the code name Ortsac. Now I do not know 
whether the Russians had cracked that code, whether they got the 
knack of reading English backward.... 


....I think actually we 

can assume the Marines knew that they were practicing for an 
invasion of Cuba. And that was essentially under the eyes of the 
world and the public. So for them to say, How could Khrushchev 
think there might be an invasion .... This doesn’t 

tell us much about Russia. It does tell us something about the 
truthfulness or the memory of these men. 

I served as a consultant on two working committees reporting 
to the ExComm, and the year before I had reviewed the war plans. 

I thought that when Khrushchev said that this had to do with 
invasion plans, that was absolutely absurd. I didn’t pay any 
attention to it. I reacted the way McGeorge Bundy said he 

reacted. When I spent two years working for Gen. Edward Lansdale 
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in Vietnam, I never heard him utter the word "Castro" or "Cuba." 
Or Robert Kennedy: I heard an awful lot about the Phillipines, 
about Vietnam. I would have thought I worked closely enough with 
him to have known what he was up to. He was the director of 
Operation Mongoose. (I’m talking about secrecy here.) Now, can 
McGeorge Bundy have forgotten that he was in charge of covert 
operations? He, not the Director of Central Intelligence. 
McGeorge Bundy was the chairman of the special group, which came 
to be known later as the 40 Committee, or the 303 Committee....He 
was the chairman of that. The special.group [augmented?] the 
stuff with Mongoose, which included Bobby Kennedy, was 
subordinate to that. And what are we supposed... 

Q: One of the things also is this idea that there are 

generations of future policy makers who are reading the books, 
reading the lessons, saying, ’’This is what we learned in Cuba." 
That is why there is this great celebration of these wise old men 
who are passing on their words of wisdom. Are they really 
imparting correct wisdom? 

Let me separate a few things. I am presenting here an 
understanding of how the crisis was involved, certain aspects, 
what the? risks really were. In a certain sense, I do not blame 
them for not having arrived at this. It really did require very 
compartmented knowledge, and I think even at their level no one 
of them had all the elements that were necessary. Then I, as a 
student later, looking at different agencies, actually put 
together a puzzle which was not clear earlier. You had to know 
Castro’s claims that he had shot down the U-2, which were known 
to a few of them at the time. You had to know something about 
this firefight, which suggested that there was a lack of control; 
later, that the Cubans were out of control, that only became 
available later. You had to know at)out Bobby Kennedy’s 
ultimatim; a few of them knew that, others did not. But none of 
them knew all the pieces. So I do not blame them for not knowing 










all of that, although it has taken a long time for them, and many 
of them still haven’t learned it. 

Let me move to another point. Take the crisis as they do 
understand it and what they are imparting. As I reflect on the 
revelations, the main revelations in this transcript that is 
being put out now, it underlines a conclusion that is very much 
at odds with what we have been told for 25 years about the 
position of President Kennedy on what our ’’vital interests” were, 
and what was an acceptable resolution of that crisis. 
Specifically, we have been told for a quarter of a century — and 
I believed this until these revelations, so I have learned 
something from all this — that we have been told that President 
Kennedy regarded Khrushchev’s proposal of trading Turkish 
missiles for Cuban missiles, that neither of us should have the 
right to have missiles on the border of the other, as totally 
unacceptable, as intolerable. That it was worth the risk of war, 
and of nuclear war, to reject and avoid a public trade of those 
missiles that would put the U.S. and the Soviet Union on a par. 

1 think that was the real issue. That would hurt the NATO 
alliance; it would hurt even our credibility with the Russians, 
if we backed down to that degree. It would certainly hurt at 
home, which I am sure was a factor, but not the only factor. And 
he judged, we are told, that this was worth the risk of war. By 

that judgement, with the authority of Kennedy, we have measured 
crises for a quarter of a century, ever since, of what is worth 
the risk of war. 

Now we are told by McGeorge Bundy’s efforts to transcribe 
this transcript and to put it out, that this was all false, that 
Kennedy’s belief was the opposite of that. Kennedy, it seems, 
believed that Khrushchev’s offer wasn’t acceptable. He believed 
that at least by Saturday Morning, October 27 (**note: do I have 

date wrong earlier, as 22nd?)j_before the U-2 was shot down, 

before his ultimatim. It seems he believed it for some days 
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before that, and was argued out of it by people like Nitze, and 
perhaps [Edwin Cloy] and Taylor, and perhaps McNamara and 
McGeorge Bundy, and others. His judgment was that we could 
accept that trade, and that the risks of war were too great to 
justify it. 

That means that our understanding in the entire post-crisis 
era is terribly warped by this false impression that we have been 
given. This was not something known only to Dean Rusk, like the 
specific proposal to make a trade on Sunday. This is apparently 
something known to everyone sitting at that table. Bundy, the 
whole list. And they have known for 25 years. And they have 
even lied about it in their memoirs, as Robert Kennedy, ray former 
boss, did. Or they have been silent, as others have gone along 
with this and allowed us to associate this judgment of what is 
worth the risk of war falsely with the authority of President 
John F. Kennedy for 25 years. They have in effect lied, either 
directly or by their silence, for that entire time. And while I 
thank them for making information available now, and it will be 
helpful and I am glad, I do think we have to look critically at 
their willingness to allow a quarter century to pass before that 
mistake is corrected. 

Q: One of the things is that they have an agenda as far as 

what they think the public can accept, what information the 
public is prepared to accept and has the responsibility to 
accept .... 

One of the myths of national security which young people 
like myself had in the 50’s, what we believed, going into it, and 
were.told mostly, is that domestic politics does not enter at 
that level. In fact, all this was taking place weeks and days 
before a Congressional election on Nov. 6, which you can be sure 
was very much in the mind of John F. Kennedy and Robert Kennedy 
and some others, and had some effect on events. Apparently they 
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all agreed in the ExComm not to reveal that the President had 
been so dovish, shall we say wimpish, so pacifist, or whatever, 
as to make a trade of the Turkish missiles rather than to let 
the world slide into thermonuclear war. And they decided to keep 
that totally silent, unanimously, through October and November. 
That is understandable. They worked for a politician, a 
President, who required/wanted a Democratic majority in the 
House, and who certainly would have been hurt if that had come 
out then, and certainly would have been hurt in the next 
presidential election, had it come out then. 

This is 25 years later. A lot of elections have gone by 
since then, and a lot of decisions have been made, and a lot of 
Americans have died and a lot of Vietnamese have died because of 
wrong lessons learned by these people and others, including 
myself, from the Cuban missile crisis. They have owed us a 
better understanding every year at that time. We can thank them 
when we get it, and ask for’ more. But we should also learn not 
to rely for our understanding of events entirely on officials or 
former officials who maintain a code that is very familiar to me, 
from a dozen years work among them and being one of them. That 
the public is to be told what is good for the public to hear, and 
what is good for the public to understand at this particular 
moment, and in this particular audience, and in this particular 
context. That is an overriding consideration for any official 
talking to the public: what he can to the 

public. We must indeed learn what we can and thank them when we 
can, and also look at everything they say with a good deal of 
skepticism every year, unless they show that they have somehow 
broken with that code. These are not men who have done that. 

Q: I have mentioned earlier, I have asked all the 

participants, American and Soviet, after having met with each 
other, this article says the Seven Lessons they have learned 
about the Cuban missile crisis which they want to impart to the 
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rest of mankind. Now that they have had this great, wonderful, 
candid (in your words) discussion with the Soviets, what new 
lessons did they learn? We will have some of their responses. I 
would wonder what other lessons you would like to add. 

OK, here is a lesson I think I learned around 1969. This 
country is not well served, and humanity is not well served, by 
officials in any country, in any nuclear power, officials in the 
U.S., who believe their highest loyalty is to the man who hired 
them. And that while they can sav no occasionally and with 
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trepedation to that man, they cannot go beyond him to other 
powers in the society who cannot admit the legitimacy of the 
authority of the Congress or the courts or the public, they 

exclusively to that man his truth which serves his 
cause, even after his death. They do not teach us well, they do 
not make decisions well. And men who, unlike Cy Vance, are 
incapable of leaving their job in protest when the President has 
gone dangerously off the track, are not men who serve their 
families well or anybody else. It is not the highest form of 
patriotism. 

1 do not think they are able to appreciate just how 
courageous and useful the Russians are being right now in showing 
an ability to criticize their own past decisions. I repeat: 
these particular American officials, and most American officials, 
have not yet shown that ability. We don’t hear from them. And I 
do think that Republicans now in office are unlikely to learn as 
they might well learn from Democrats, from former officials, 
whose lessons always take the form of: ’’You guys are doing it 
wrong. We did it right.” Unless some of these people become 
able to say, ’’Decisions that led as close to nuclear war as our 
blockade of Cuba and our threats against Cuba -- decisions that 
ended with seven and a half million tons of bombs on Vietnam -- 
were wrong from the start. Whatever our intentions, we were 
wrong. Don’t you Republicans, don’t you Democrats, don’t you 
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make the same mistakes we did.” I think that is part of the 
dialogue where anybody could begin to learn something. And I 
haven’t heard that from many former officials. From some CIA 
people who have left, like David MacMichaels and John Stockwell 
and Ralph McGehee and some others; Cy Vance; [Ray Brailey]; We 
learned the lesson in Vietnam, but not in Cuba, of McNamara’s 
law. And he acted on that lesson by saying, ’’This Iranian 
hostage raid is not going to work; we are going to have 
catastrophic political effects in various ways. I do not believe 
we should do it, and I will not defend it, and I am going to 
resign.” By doing that, he had a kind of power that he could not 
have had if he had been as loyal as some of these other people. 

1 think we should learn a new definition of courage: the 
courage to tell the truth, even about one’s boss, even about 
one’s own past mistakes. The courage to face charges that one is 
a heretic, a traitor, a coward, womanly (if you are a man), meek, 
disloyal in various ways, when the alternative is to participate 
in a process that you yourself know is leading to catastrophe. 
That is not a kind of courage that is widely distributed. But it 
is a kind of courage that I think we should begin demanding from 
our leaders. 


Q: Was there something you wanted to add about the’ 

significance? ' 

OK...First, I am impressed by McGeorge Bundy, as you report, 
making the point, the tribute, to Khrushchev, to our adversary, 
to a Soviet, to a Bolshevik, for being responsible enough to stop 
this process and accept what was really a humiliating defeat, 
even though we wisely chose not to call it that at the time. 

That is not in the temper of our times to give tribute to a 
Soviet like that; it is a useful, kindly thing to do, and I am 
not surprised that McGeorge Bundy was the one to do that. It is 
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not the first example of such courage I’ve known. McGeorge was 
the single official of the U.S. government, former official, that 
I can recall who volunteered, without being requested by my 
lawyers, to testify on our defense on the national security 
aspects of the Pentagon Papers. His testimony was very 
forthright and very useful at my trial. He testified that 
national security had not been hurt by my release of the Pentagon 
Papers, and he didn’t do that as a favor to me, as a character 
witness, but it was very helpful, and it impressed the jury, and 
I am grateful to him for that. That was the kind of courage that 
I am talking about. 

On the way in which this crisis is still understood, as far 
as I get it from these participants, basically there still is a 
focus on the responsibility of the leaders, in quite a reassuring 
way even the Russian leaders. If these people — I think the 
loyalty of many of these former officials goes far beyond the 
loyalty of a particular President. It goes to the Presidency, 
and even beyond that, to a concept that the world is controlled 
by leaders who are responsible, cautious, calculating men who 
have things under control. Therefore, the world is safe enough. 
There are risks, but the best ways to handle those risks within 
the public is by trusting the men in power, even the Russians, to 

avoid these great risks. The world is controllable, the world is 
safe, leave it to the experts and the leaders. 

That is not what I learned from the Cuban missile crisis. I 
do think Khrushchev deserves credit for accepting that defeat. 

But what he was facing was a loss of control he should have 
forseen before he went in there, and which was rapidly slipping 
out of his control, and which, by the way, he did not inform the 
Americans of at that time while they were making threats in 
ignorance of how things were going out of their hands. The fact 
is: the world was spinning rapidly out of control at that point. 
And the lesson of the Cuban missile crisis is: John F. Kennedy’s 
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worries about nuclear war were well justified. To me that means, 
by the way, it invites that the learning needs to go a little 
beyond the executive branch, whether in this country or the 
Soviet Union. The role of Congress turns out to be very 
important, the role of courts, the press, the public, to a degree 
that people who think of themselves as serving Presidents tend 
not . . . 

To me, to realize that to be loyal to my country did not 
require me to be disloyal to the human species, did not require 
me to be disloyal to the Constitution, in order to be loyal to 
the President, and so forth. And 1 do think that we have to 
learn a realitv: the world is less controllable than these 
experts in crisis management, presidential advisors, and schools 
of government believe in their hearts. They are wrong. And the 
public’s concerns — the ignorant, unlearned public — that these 
guys aren’t always to be trusted — is also much more realistic. 
That is the beauty and the genius of democracy. That is why we 
do need to celebrate this Constitution and use it, right now, to 
control executive power. 

We can talk about the War Powers Act right now in Iran/Iraq. 
We should not assume that we are safe in the hands of the current 
White House, or any of the multiple unknown adversaries we seem 
to be facing in the Persian Gulf. There is a good lesson to draw 
right away from the Cuban missile crisis. 

The next mine that hits our ship, we won’t really know 
exactly who laid it. The next speedboat that comes at us, and so 
forth. The [high seaj at this moment, and establishment (for 
example, the New York Times, the Washington Post, most members of 
Congress' : what they learned from the Cuban missile crisis and 
Vietnam seems to be applied as follows: "We shouldn’t have gotten 
involved in the Persian Gulf. But once there: we shouldn’t get 
out . M That’s what they learned. I do not know where they were 
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during Vietnam, but it was no President thinking that way who 
ever got us out of Vietnam. It was the public who said to their 
C ongr es speop 1 e, ,T You will be fired if you do not take the money 
away from the President and get us out of there. M And I would 
say that none of these papers, Congressmen, etc. have learned 
that. We have a couple of Senators -- Bumpers, Weiker -- who are 
saying, "We are fools, fools in the Senate for not applying the 
law.” 


I have come to respect laws like the War Powers Act because 
they offer controls that do rein in p>residential power. And not 
just because Presidents are the dangerous men in the world. 1 
repeat: in the Cuban missile crisis it was not just President 
Kennedy who was making reckless choices, though he was. Castro 
was; Khrushchev was; subordinates were, at every level. They 
could have all used War Powers Acts that would have reined them 
in. But we are the ones lucky enough to have that potential. 

And we should certainly be using it. 

And it's time,I think, that they (women) should be standing 
up and saying, "We can’t leave it to the men." 

0: In part the problem, I think, for women is that women 
have written off the top just that we are not allowed to be 
politicians. . . .They are at the level of saying, "Who want s to be 
one of those people?" 

That is very reasonable. But they do vote. And they voted 
for Reagan. They let their economic priorities override their 
awareness that of the two candidates -- and Mondale was no great 
wonder — that he was less likely to get us into war. And that 
is what they thought. They voted for Reagan. 

In a way, I wouldn’t be commenting on Harvard as a problem, 
or this conference, except that it is the day after and I have 
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just read.about it. At this moment we can thank them for what 
they have told us, and actually, it is very good that they got 
the Russians over here. For example, I noticed that Hersh got 
people to say, in the government, "We’ll never know who fired the 
missile." When I read that, I thought, "That is a very official 
attitude. The Russians are not Martians. They do not speak in 
some unintelligible language. You can ask them." 

Q: Rikoyan said he did know. 

Right * He did know! And although he wasn’t willing to tell 

the public, the day may come, it will keep at him, he will learn 
more about American , he may decide, well, the 

government may decide, this is ridiculous. Point out to him, you 
know, at a press conference: "Look, we are inferring that you are 
saying Cubans here. . . . 








